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Art. \X.— 77,e Principles and Practice of Medical Jurisprudence. 

By Alfred Swaine Tayloe, M.D., F.RS, Lecturer on Medical 

Jurisprudence in Gny’s Hospital. Second edition. 2 vols. 8vo 

pp. xvi., 723, Eli., G72. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea, 1873. 

Tite author of these rolnmes has been so long and favourably known 
as an authority on tile subjects of which they treat that we gladly wel¬ 
come them as representatives of his matured experience. Dr Taylor is 
best known to American readers by his Manual, which has passed 
through many editions under the care of no less than three editors in 
thm country, yet we cannot but regard with pleasure the fact that there 
should be sufficient demand for the larger work to justify its importation 
at this time, hoping that it may be an omen of a diminishing taste for 
bare abstracts, andof an increasing relish for comprehensive treatises, 
as thorough scientinc acquirements are but little advanced by manuals, 
which enable us to know a little of everything, and have a smattering of 
many branches of knowledge. We propose to draw attention to some 
points in this work which have interested us, and which have a bearing 
upon the duties of general practitioners, without attempting to present 
an epitome of volumes so exhaustive in their character. 

We are met at the outset by the subject of medical evidence than 
winch none more distorts the mind of the physician when called to tho 
witness stand, or more excites his interest as a mere scientist, anxious for 
he progress of legal medicine. It is also one which is justly regarded 
by the public as of much importance, and yet one which, from the laxity 
or rules winch govern it or want of system observed in their application, 
bids fair to be eventually viewed by the community with unmixed and 
merited contempt. Dr. Taylor devotes two chapters to the subject, dis¬ 
cussing it with sufficient fulness and precision ; his conclusions being 
especially worthy of consideration, coming, as they do, from one whose 
experience in the English courts has been so varied and extensive. He 
speaks of medical men appearing as simple witnesses of facts which have 
occurred in the course of their ordinary business; as medical experts, 
either in obscure cases where, the interpretation of the facts being dis¬ 
puted, their especial skill, founded upon experience, is expected to shed 
light upon the legal puzzle; or in the somewhat invidious position of 
medical counsel. Of ordinary medical witnesses it is sufficient to say 
hat their testimony is subject to the ordinary rules of evidence, and will 
necessarily partake of the character of those who give it, and that they 
will best provide for their own comfort, and further the ends of justice 
I ho aim only at telling the truth, testifying that they have seen with as 
small an admixture of mere theory or personal opinions as practicable, 
remembering that the more observant and accurate a man is the more 
valuable will Ins testimony be. When we consider the position of medi- 
ca experts, however, the question is very different, and beset with diffi- 
culties. In this country and England, either prosecution or defence is 
liberty to call any doctor, and dub him expert for the occasion, with¬ 
out much reference to his previous record or special fitness. As a conse- 
quence, the whole local profession, if necessary, is submitted to a pro¬ 
cess or filtration until some one is found who holds the views required by 
,Jl: eX,gen ? ,e8 of , the all °rneys. By such means diametrically conflicting 
testimony is surely obtained, and the administration of justice is dis- 
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graced by vindictive and even personal contests between the so-called 
experts. To apply a remedy to this state of things is difficult in a 
conntry where the centralization of the government is not sufficient to 
permit of the adoption of the excellent system in force in some of the 
German States. In Prussia all disputed medico-legal questions are sub¬ 
mitted to a governmental medical bureau, which is so arranged that each 
judicial district has its legal surgeon, physician, and chemist. Should an 
appeal be made to a higher court there is a correspondingly higher medi¬ 
cal tribunal, before which the case comes, and from the highest there is 
no appeal. These officers receive very moderate salaries, and occupy the 
responsible position of judges of medical facts, being presumed to be 
beyond corruption or interest. In view of the difficulties which would 
be likely to attend the attempt to introduce so decided a reform, Dr. Tay¬ 
lor proposes that the judge before whom a disputed medico-legal case 
comes should have the power and responsibility of appointing the ex¬ 
pert; or that either side, should they be unable to unite upon one, 
should each select one, who together might agree .upon a third, as in an 
ordinary arbitration, who might decide any questions submitted to them 
by the judge, and, as assessors, give a proper estimate of the value of 
the medical testimony. 

Chapter III. treats of questions concerning the dead body, and gives 
the signs of death, enumerating ns such, cessation of respiration and cir¬ 
culation, cooling of the body, and cadaveric rigidity. Under the last- 
mentioned head will be found much of physiological interest. The in¬ 
vestigations of Brown-Slquard are detailed, and his conclusions given as 
follows: The greater the degree of muscular irritability remaining at 
the time of death, the later cadaveric rigidity sets in, and the longer it 
lasts. It would also appear from the observations of the same gentleman 
that the later putrefaction begins, the more slowly it progresses. After 
showing that muscular spasm may pass into post-mortem rigor, and nar¬ 
rating some old, though interesting cases. Dr. Taylor goes on to speak 
of the reality of death, carefully sifting the statements which have been 
made about premature interment. While he justly criticizes those au¬ 
thors who have made this subject so great a bugbear, stigmatizing them 
as terrorists, he yet thinks it would be well to pass a law prohibiting the 
burial of a body without the certificate of a physician who has seen it at 
least twenty-four hours after the time of apparent death, and such a mea¬ 
sure he thinks would be much more satisfactory than attempting to pro¬ 
vide the ignorant public with some so-called infallible sign by which to 
decide the fact of death. A recent case, and one which is apparently 
veritable, is given on page 77, which we here transcribe with Dr. Tay¬ 
lor’s comments:— 

“ Near Morlaix. in France, a woman died, as it was supposed, from cholera. 
She was seen while ill by a medical man. but not after the supposed death. 
She was placed in a coffin in an hour, and buried in sixteen hours. During 
the interment a noise was heard in the coffin. Time was lost in sending for a 
medical man. and the coffin was not opened until he arrived. The shroud 
was found twisted and folded about the neck and feet, as if struggles had been 
made, and there was a quantity of liquid on it, which had issued from the 
mouth and nostrils daring efforts made to breathe. The body was warm, and 
not rigid; there was a general relaxation of the muscles: the hand was trans¬ 
lucent to light, and the pulsations of the heart had not completely ceased! 
Efforts were made to resuscitate the person, but without success. These con¬ 
ditions are consistent with death from cholera, with the exception of the last. 
If the medical officer was correct in his observation, this person had really 
been buried alive.” 
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s Devergie's report upon the above will be found in Ann. d’Hyg., 1870, 

^ 1 r , I'ayior directs attention to the differences which exist between 
bvno«t«ft ex 5 r “ tasatl » I > s produced by violence during life, and the mere 
hypostatic stnimng which occurs after death, yet he does not roilow the 
example of many other writers, who restrict the term ecchymcsis to the 

cmuliil K ty ’t."'l Ua i e i the "° rd 8a PS'»ation when speaking of the latter 
condition, by which all possibility of confusion in the use of the terms 
is removed. As a consequence, all through the book we meet with eccliv- 
moses which could be demonstrated to be snch by the extravasations 
revealed upon incision, and ecchymoses in which no effused blood can be 

Pntre?» d cT. h C l therer ° r eregarded as mere post-mortem stains, 
vain. I, • l h 8eS " re cons,dered »> a chapter of great interest and 
J 1 f . U 15 al "'7 s cnrl0 .ns to trace the source of old fables; especially 

Wn toTe^'"’ “f ,n a e ten ’ We find a " inslance "here the fable 
JL °J ! bee, | b “ Sed a np0D sc,entific &<-'*«• Observations upon 
the dead body have shown that, at a certain stage of natural decay, the 

wnnnd ,? COme8 5"!?' bcin S easi| y extruded Trod any external 

wound by pressure; and here we have, in Dr. Taylor’s opinion, that 
which will account for the well-known superstition of the middle ages 
iiclim°tf hi w ‘ th the lla " dof the ossaasin would cause the wounds of the 
wil Li» J he a,m0st e( l aal| y old «ocy, that quicklime 

will hasten the progress of putrescence, receives at the hands of Dr Tny- 

as be WC “ shows that - 80 far froal hastening decom- 
posi ion, lime rather exerts a conservative influence upon animal tissues. 

Changes taking place in the bodies of those drowned are discussed at 
some iength The difficulty of establishing any fixed rule as a criterion 
to determine the time of death b well shown, thongl, it is admitted to lie 
quite practicable, and very important to study and apply the general 
rules laid down by Casper and Devergie. But slight detailed reference 
is, however, made to Casper’s experience, which was most extensive, and 
his conclusions the most exact with which we are acquainted. Either 
ur. tnylors personal experience in this matter has been slight or it is 
Lfr, "" 1 be fed8 lilt ! eiat <™‘. fnr be only refers fo the single 
W !l, t. '. n rns 15 ? m0D S tho Iast of the soft organs to undergo decay 
rer„H«| k .n We ‘i° p J ebore a synopsis or Casper’s table, in which'b 
recorded the results of his own observations, which is published iu his 
own work, and transferred therefrom into most works on legal medicine 

the IT™ 7 ° r w n h,ch can hardlj ' be qnestioned. The order in which 
the soft organs undergo putrefactive change is: 1, trachea; 2, brain of 
young children ; 3, stomach; 4, intestines; 5, spleen; 6, omentum and 
mesentery; 7, liver; 8, adult brain; 9, heart; 10, lungs; 11, kidneys; 

2, urinary bladder; 13,gullet; 14,puncreas; 15, diaphragm; 1C large 

bowels'wM TT' The spleen sometimes precedes the stomach and 
bowels, while the lungs occasionally change places with tile heart, but 
t>asper claims, in the most emphatic manner, that the average will be 
in favour of the order given above. B 

Evidence to be derived from bones is dwelt upon at much length, poor 
wr.i , a " 8 skdeton being represented as travelling across the page 
with much grace, in company with tile mutilated remains found on Water- 
oo Bridge some years since, and which, by the way, were never recog. 
mzed. Priority of death and survivorship also receive very particular 
notice, many curious cases being cited; but the points made, and the 
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decisions rendered, in most of tliem, will principally interest the legal 
profession; indeed, this chapter is chiefly valuable as showing wlmt 
medical science, at present, cannot prove, and as affording illustrations 
of the Value and weight of circumstantial evidence. 

Passing over the subject of poisoning, which, though perhaps the 
most authoritative portion of these volumes, we think should form a 
separate treatise, or at least be reviewed from the standpoint of a toxi¬ 
cologist, rather than from that ol a general practitioner, we come to 
wounds and personal injuries. The consideration of these subjects ex- 
tends through numerous chapters, forming one of the grand divisions of 
the work. 

Varying definitions of the term wound are given, and criticized in suc¬ 
cession. Dr. Taylor justly declares his preference for that one in use 
upon the continent of Europe, which says “ a wound includes any per¬ 
sonal injury suddenly arising from any kind of violence applied exter¬ 
nally, whether such injury is external or internal;” or, as still better, 
that which defines it as “a breach of continuity in the structures of the 
body whether external or internal, suddenly occasioned by mechanical 
violence. Though these may possess no especial value to surgeons, they 
are chinned to be of much service in a medico-legal sense, tending to sim¬ 
plify the practice of the courts. The whole subject is treated thoroughly 
and at length, with a good sprinkling or legal points and decisions, which 
our limits prevent even an examination of. On page 515 a case is cited 
where the chain of evidence proved deficient because the bullet which laid 
caused death was too large for one pistol and too small for another. This 
case has caused us much perplexity; we have pondered over it—we have 
read and re-read it, nnd we remain in a maze—for while it is readily 
understood tiint a Inrge bullet cannot come from a small bore, we can, 
despite all our efforts, see no obstacle in the way of a small bnll being 
projected from a weapon of the largest calibre. We are forcibly reminded 
of the story told of Sir Isaac Newton, and think that we can enter into 
the reelings of his carpenter when told by the philosopher to make a big 
hobi in the study door for the big cat, and a little hole for the little cat. 

Spectrum analysis receives considerable attention, being regarded as 
a valuable aid in the investigation of doubtful stains—at least in the 
hands of one skilled in its application. Mr. Sorby thinks lie has been 
able to detect so minute a qnantity of the colouring matter of blood as 
the thousandth of a grain. Evidence to be derived from a microscopic 
examination or lncmatic crystals would also seem to possess value, though 
like that educed from the spectroscopic analysis, the basis of accurate 
observations upon which it rests is ns yet too slender to give it much 
weight in a court of law. Of course, where the blood*corpuscles are not 
disintegrated, the microscope affords irrefragable proof, while the guaiacum 
test seems to have the most positive value where these bodies have been 
destroyed. 

While the general consideration of wounds' is very full, nnd many 
cases, together with the surgery involved in their treatment, are given at 
some length, we are surprised to find that wounds or the genitals are 
slurred over Hastily, the paragraphs devoted to them being distinguished 
by unusual meagreness. The most striking recorded cases are not cited, 
so that any one who has occasion to consult Dr. Taylor’s work upon this 
particular point will find but a poor reflection of the literature of the sub¬ 
ject, which at best is not exteusive. 
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Gunshot injuries when small shot have been used, are treated of with 
minuteness, but while the experiments of M. Lachdse are quoted to prove 
the distance at winch line shot will act ns a .ingle missile, no reference 
is made to the length of barrel, or size of bore of the weapon used or the 
comparative proportions or powder and shot with which it was charged— 
fsc ors winch should enter largely into the question, and abou" which 

Po° T” 10 " * t j cr .' ved frora books like those of Mr. Greener or 
Colontl Hawker. Indeed, in all such cuses it would be better to call to 
the stand some practical sportsman or gunmnker, ns much more likely to 
prove a sk.Hed expert in such matters than the majority of physicians 
Burns are considered at length, Dr. Taylor thinking it necessary to 

classKldid '" r °™ n ‘ lon "P° n the subject, even to the inclusion oAhe 
classical six degrees of Dnpuytren. In Chapter LI. that fruitful resource 
of the writers of mysteries, the spontaneous combustion of the human 
body, is rightly shown to be without foundation in fact, and in total 
opposition to the truths of science, as no authentic case, where there was 
an absolute absence of a starting fire, is upon record. Immediately foL 
lowing is a very interesting account of the conditions under which the 
process does take place in substances used in the mechanical arts That 
this, however, is a matter which should not come within the province of 
a medical expert, is well shown by the story told of M. ChevaMier whose 
opinion was required concerning the origin of a (ire. While Sing 
Cie matter he noticed smoke issuing from a heap of cotton waste and 
nus informed by a workman from whom he inquired the cause of the 

mMeriaf n0 Be!S at .| P0 "r lane -°? 8 j gn - it i. 0n ° fte " 0Pcurred 1" masses or that’ 
malcnnl. Being thus furnished with information from one truly an ex- 

opinion. 800 ' ’ 6 WQS “ b ' e l ° B ° i,lt0 court “ nd e i,e “ conclusive 

,hA Sp, 'J Sia r' n' e thi F d B™" d 'livision of Dr. Taylor, is treated of under 
e heads of Drowning, Hanging, Strangulation, and Suffocation. All 
these subjects receive most thorough attention at the hands of our 
""rated, both old and new, being numerous and valua! 
hie The chapter upon hanging is illustrated by several wood-cuts 
winch show that, in order to produce a fatal renal!, it is by no means 

nrovinlPl 'V bB b ? dr be com l’ lclel J suspended. The difficulty of 
h tbe poit-mortem appenrances alone that death has resulted 
ora simple asphyxia is fully demonstrated, and the sensible claim is 
nde that in the attempt to reach a conclusion, the medical man should 
aln bC < ff.P led “ CC a SS tllose de,m,s ° r circumstantial evidence by which 
an, oftttmes, a decs,on can be attained. In drowning, howeve e 
phys eal appearances are snfBeienlly decided to permit the formation of 
a positive opinion in the vast majority of cases. These appearances mav 

donof D t r h 6t y ed ‘° b a : ■ . en K ur ecment of the venous system ; 2, conges* 
lion of the lungs and infi tration of their substance with water ; wbTe 

fr'o I Th P T' br0 " Cl " al ' “ ud minute air-tubes contain more’or less 
iI«Ld T .h “ b0V1! MB ”? “ re ° “ 0St ccnstautly present, and when to them 
dd d 1 e presence of water or foreign substances in the stomach and 
air-passages, fulness of the right side of the heart, with other symptoms 
somet mes seen, there enu be no doubt of the diagnosis. 5 P 

"•W* d f nt bs from irrcspirable gases may be properly ranked with 
ease of poisoning they are treated of in Chapter LYII,, where, besides the 
ndat'of ° 0t ° f su T c . b . case8 ’ Wl11 be found much that is valuable in a hygienic 
point of view. It is a noteworthy fact that the circumstance of a candle 
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continuing to burn, in opposition to the generally received opinion, does 
not nfford proof that the surrounding atmosphere is sufficiently free from 
deleterious gnses to be suitable for respiration. 

Death from lightning, cold, heat, and starvation is considered in one 
chapter of eighteen pages. The Bret and last of these causes alone re¬ 
ceive anything like just attention. From the fulness with which many 
surgical and medical points are given, which too often have no possi¬ 
ble bearing upon the medico-legal view of the case, we confess to a 
feeling of surprise when we find the subject of the effects of cold com- 
prised within three pages, while that of the effects of heat is compressed 
into less than one. Now, were these volumes merely the reflection or 
Dr. lavlor’s own experience in Great Britain, we should not wonder 
at so decided an omission, bnt the work claims—nnd, for the most 
part, justly—the title of a treatise on the Principles and Practice of 
.Medical Jurisprudence, and as such should show more fully the resnlts 
study ^ 111056 Wh0 haTe mad<! tbeSe 8ab j ects matters of special 

\Ye pass next to Obstetric Jurisprudence. Pregnancy can come before 
the English courts in but one of two forms—where the asserted preg- 
nnncy of n widow affects the position or the otherwise legal heir—or 
where plea for a stay of execution on account of its existence is entered 
the signs of its existence, in the living and dead, are given, hut not 
with sufficient minuteness to render this portion of the book authorita¬ 
tive. The possibility of unconscious impregnation is admitted with quite 
enough freedom, bnt the cases quoted are few. Delivery occupies the 
next place. Great stress is laid upon the fact, that, in order to properly 
decide a question of recent delivery, much must depend upon the age of 
the uterine contents, and the difficnlty will be in direct proportion to the 
length of time which has elapsed since the supposed delivery 

Abortion forms the subject of two chapters. The old distinction be¬ 
tween emmenagogues, which stimulate the vessels of the womb thereby 
promoting a menstrual flow, and ecbolics, which directly induce contrnc- 
non of the uterine fibres, is revived, it being held that, while we have 
many drugs belonging to the former class, ergot stands almost, if not 
entirely, alone in the latter, nnd this we believe to be in accord with the 
best authorities upon the subject. The remarks upon the induction of 
premature labour by general practitioners, without a previous consulta¬ 
tion while many may deem them old fashioned, strike us as both sensible 
and forcible, for it may well happen that a physician whose practice has 
not been largely obstetrical, may, by a neglect of this precaution advised 
by Dr. Taylor, find himself roost awkwardly situated, should he be sued 
for producing criminal abortion. As in England and France, the mere 
attempt to procure abortion is treated os criminal, the case is not affected 
should it be one of extra-uterine fatation or monstrosity, or even should 
it be proved that pregnancy has not existed at all. 

Birth and inheritance next confront us with their attendant intricate 
legal questions. Dr. Taylor thinks the best and simplest test of live 
birth is auscultation, for when the heart sounds can be distinctly made 
out there can be no difficulty in pronouncing that the child has been born 
alive; but until we can distinctly define human life and demonstrate its 
starting-point, there will always be room in these cases, for an ample 
display of casuistry upon the part of ingenious counsel. The law, being 
regarded as an exact science, capable of establishing its own rules of 
evidence, might perhaps best settle the matter by requiring proof of a 
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almost inclined to think it would be better to repeal existing statutes 
and deny to the product of conception, that has not enjoyed some days 
or extra-uterine life, any rights which an adult is bound to respect—such 
a coorse would at least save much expense to the state. Dr. Tavlor 
however, thinks that by seeking a verdict of manslaughter rather than 
one of murder, justice would more frequently be done, and in this opinion 
be is supported by tiie result of several recent cases. 

Rape and unnatural crimes are treated of with brevity, yet in a clear 
and practical manner, tint tile illustrative cases are too few, especially 
when rape upon adults is considered, concerning which subject of late 
recordTiT 6 Ia e studies haTe been written aud a few instructive cases 

P“ss over the subject of insanity, to which Dr. Taylor devotes 
one hundred and thirty pages, ns one of too extended scope for the pages 
of tills review, and also as being one in which general practitioners have 
cases " ll ' :rest, 118 t le f are rar eiy or never summoned os experts in such 

There only remains the subject of life insornneo, which has so grown 
of late years that It bids fair to soon have a large literature of its own 
this portion of the work appears to have been rewritten and to have 
had much core expended upon it. The rules of some of the best 
iMiropeati companies are given in full. 

imTi' CSe , ru 1 “, ure , B0 . F 'B'd a n d the loop-holes so nnmerons, thnt we are 
S t”o C . d in I hC ldea ,hat the companies need never pay unless they 
wish to, the duty of self-preservation has indeed forced them to adopt 
stringent regulations, as the frauds practised upon them have been 
enormous, and the eflorts to impose upon them have led to the perpetra¬ 
tion of some of the most remarkable of modem crimes. Dr. Taylor’s Inst 
chapter contains a record of some or these celebrated cases, a perusal of 
which will well repay the reader. F 

,, 1,1 ' r a 'f a,e ° r . lllis w °rk we feel that we have given bnt a slight 
idea of the value of its contents, which make it an invaluable aid to any 
student of the subject, and one which he cannot afford to do without. 
sliirioY? much has been well done it may seem unfair to criticize 
slight defects, yet we deem it no injustice to admit that we have been 
disappointed to find so little reference made to the work of other 
authorities. This omission is especially noticeable with regard to 
Casper, who, in our opinion, has contributed more to enrich and estab- 
other^vriter B ° 0<1 ronndation lll c science be so well taught than any 

Dr. 'Iiiylor’s style is plain and ungarnished, but always clear, and 
his meaning cannot be mistaken. We confess to a pariiality for big 
books, and as we lay these volumes down we feel indebted to their 
author for many pleasant hours spent ill reading them. S. A. 



